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e, 'HjMeif tov act Kal iv traai dlxaiov emdv/tovftev lislv • oc /xf/TE rijv tov aw&vrov 
Kal 'ette^iovtov toic ■KAr/iiiiEArfielci iimotravjipiav EvAafiov/JEvoc /irjre rdv ef avrov tov 
aSirnvfiivov k'ivSvvov v^opoitEvo; ihafiivsi (Cod. Siaiiivoi) • 6 yap Sid Tama tov npaT- 
teiv ti tov adlicav aTrex6fievo£ ovx ekov xpVoToq, fbfio di ayoM6(. From Rup. 
200b (KAr/ii. mpofiaT.'). 

c. to teae'io ovk iv ov/i/}6Xoi( itoaitikoIc ovSe iv air ay opevm i vofiov akV £f 
idiorrpayiag Kal Tijc ffpoc debv ayamjt; rj SiKaioavvti (rot) avrov) Rup, f. 200b. 

f. "EXeyxoc avSpbg ijffovc rj itera tov toiovSe awova'ia • bre yap <f>av?M(; cf 
avayKris toic diiototc oweorai • ote aft tt&Xiv ooifipov Kal ootybc toic Ta avTa avTu 
fiETiovciv. Rup. f. 260b (K/lf^U. OTpOfl.). 

rj. 'Emori/fty tic icTiv <? XptOTiavuirj deoaepeia • hv rpdrrov ekcusttjc imcTfip-rjc 
Idiot Abyoi eial, Kati 1 ovc avaAap.($avov irspiyivsTai to kclt 1 ovtovc iirayysAfia, olov 
priTopiKrj fiiv a-rrb tov JjTfopiKov Aoyov t laTpiKy de airb tov laTpiKov ' ovtoc Kal 7) 
XpiaTtavwr) 'EmoT^/i?i airb tov /car' avrrjv Xoyov irEpiyivETai • "16101 yap oi Xptari- 
aviKot \byoi elolv • uanep ovv ovk Ioti tov; pr/TopiKovc Myov; avaXa/ifSavovTa 
'uiTpbv yivecOai, fj tovc larpiKovc pf/ropa ovtoc ovdi XpiOTiavbv cup' 'JZAAr/vov 2.6yov 
rj airb tov XpwTiavov. Alb ipqfil tov; fiovAOjiivovc XpusTiavovc dvai del fibvovc 
ava'Aafiflavuv tovc tov XpioTov Adyovc Kal urj&iv ETEpov ^tjteIv tovto ys avToic 
yevioBai. Rup. f. 278. Following without discontinuity a quotation from II 
Paed. 60, headed tov ayiov Kat/pevtoc, 

J. Rendel Harris. 



Calpurnii et Nemesiani Bucolica recensuit Henricus Schenkl. Leipsic and 
Prague, 1885. 

This excellent edition of the Eclogues of Calpurnius and Nemesianus, by 
the son of the well-known Vienna professor, Dr. Karl Schenkl, will be welcome 
to those who participate in the revived interest in the poetry of Rome, not in its 
well-worked, almost exhausted, Augustan era, but in its subsequent develop- 
ments. Whatever the age of Calpurnius may be, whether the reign of Nero, as 
Bucheler and Schenkl think, or a later period, as was the earlier belief, the 
seven pastorals which have come down to us under his name deserve careful 
and minute study as poetry, as highly elaborated specimens of the artistic 
treatment of the hexameter ; finally, as historical documents. From this last 
point of view I cannot but feel sorry that Herr Schenkl has thought it sufficient 
to refer his readers to the disquisitions of his predecessors. There should 
have been a chapter in which the chronological data are reviewed, and in which 
the palpable objections which lie against the Neronian date are considered 
and answered. For my own part, I will not deny that in reading succes- 
sively each of the seven Eclogues, the doubts which the first of them raised 
as to that theory rose steadily with each of the series, and culminated in the 
seventh. Thus, no one with a shade of the historic sense can fail to see in 
IV 118 the most definite historic allusion to some enactment about treasure- 
trove; and will certainly not be contented to be told that Persius has a casual 
allusion to the same subject. Nothing short of a detailed examination of 
Roman law, as ascertainable on this point, will suffice to settle even this single 
question. Again, the description of the amphitheatre in Eel. VII is minute, 
and should be compared point by point with the descriptions of Martial and 
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other authors : to me they seem more advanced than could have been expected 
in the time of Nero. And could that age have produced on the stage all the 
outlandish and uncouth animals mentioned in the same Eclogue ? At any rate, 
it is in writers of a much later time, like the Scriptores Historiae Augustae, the 
Panegyrici, Ammianus Marcellinus, and others, that we hear so much of these 
strange creatures, which were often sent by Oriental or Northern chieftains 
as highly acceptable offerings to the Roman people. And does not the descrip- 
tion of the shepherd lifting the exhausted ewe on his shoulders, V 41, seem to 
point to a time when Christian art had made this a familiar symbol ? Or, coming 
to grammatical questions, would a Neronian writer have said Non potiar for 
Ne potiar, VI 9 ? 

The four Eclogues of Nemesianus are so immensely inferior to Calpurnius, 
from every point of view, as to suggest that they are not by Nemesianus at all. 
Certainly they will not stand comparison for an instant with the finished and 
beautiful fragment of the Cynegetica, which we know to have been by Neme- 
sianus. Is it not possible that they may be falsely ascribed to him ? They look 
like poor imitations of Calpurnius, and have had a very bad effect on the criti- 
cism of the seven Calpurnian Eclogues, which are as fine, not to say exquisite, 
as the tame centos which follow them in the MSS, and which Haupt, Birt 
and Schenkl find no difficulty in ascribing to Nemesianus, are feeble and 
lifeless. 

Herr Schenkl's chief efforts have been directed to the cardinal question of 
the comparative value of the MSS. He gives the greatest weight to the Neapoli- 
tanns and the Gaddianus, then to the readings of Ugoletus's German codex, of 
which a collation is extant in a MS of the Riccardi Library at Florence, of the 
15th century. Of somewhat less weight are Harl. 2578 and Paris 8049. 
Under the letter V he classes all the interpolated MSS, which fall into two 
groups, designated by the letters v and w. 

Immense, in my judgment exaggerated, attention has been given to collecting 
parallel passages from other Latin poets. These are grouped under the text, 
and generally take up a third of each page. I do not deny the instructiveness 
of these parallels ; but they do very little, after all, in settling questions of 
priority. Which copied which ? Is such a passage a direct imitation of such 
other, or an unconscious reminiscence ? Are we justified in such very free 
use of the term expilare as Herr Schenkl allows himself in this matter? 
Poetry is a mimetic art in more senses than one ; and some of our own greatest 
poets have borrowed, more or less consciously, the thoughts, the words, some- 
times the very rhythm, of their predecessors. This, I think, is the most serious 
allegation I have to make against Herr Schenkl. Judging from his language, 
a great poet like Gray (for instance) is as much a thief as a cento-scribbler 
like some of the modern imitators of Tennyson or Swinburne. 

In the constitution of the text, Schenkl has, on the whole, been very judi- 
cious. The advance made on the edition in which the Eclogues are ordinarily 
read, that of Wernsdorf, is very great. Many old readings disappear entirely, 
and even when no conjecture can yet be thought to have recovered the vera 
manus of the author, we have the materials for something better. His own 
contributions are of varying merit: some are very plausible — e.g., Vernaiox 
Vana of MSS in V 6 ; sera iamque, V 61, for serique. 
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Sometimes he has judiciously marked a lacuna where the MSS present 
advanced corruption— e. g., VI 45, which N gives: 

Hunc siccuque uides mnasille paciscor. 

The elder Schenkl emends this as follows : 

Hunc, sic ornatumque, uides Mnasylle, paciscor 
Perdere. 

May not sic be a residue of cicurem, as Calp. is describing a tame stag? The 
rest may be tuque ipse uides. Sometimes he has allowed himself to be too much 
swayed by great names, notably Haupt, whose conjectures on Calpurnius are 
of very unequal merit. Take, for instance, IV 150, I : 

Tam liquidum, tam dulce sonant, ut non ego malim 
Quod Peligna solent examina lambere nectar. 

Why should solent be changed to parant? Or again, in V 109, Incuruare uelit 
nemus et constringere frondes, where Haupt conj. Incursare uetet, surely the MS 
reading is quite intelligible, and constringere far more aptly expresses the 
massing of congealed leaves into a frozen lump, than the binding together 
in a mass for carrying home. 

Other passages in which, I think, critics will question the new editor's 
decision are, I 87 : 

Nee prius a ! meritis defunctos Roma penatis 
Censeat, occasus nisi cum respexerit ortus. 

Very meaningless is a I If a meritis is to be retained, a must, I think, be the 
preposition, ' and Rome shall not count for their services the dead among her 
household gods,' explaining with Wernsdorf's Excursus. 
IIl7i,2: 

Tradimus ecce manus: licet illae uimine torto 
Scilicet et lenta post tergum uite domentur. 

Schenkl thinks it necessary to change scilicet of all MSS into seu licet. I cannot 
think this right: scilicet conveys just the touch of indignant, half-plaintive 
concession which a repentant lover who has maltreated his mistress might be 
expected to use : ' let them be reduced to order by all means! Very hazardous, 
too, in so extraordinarily careful a metrist as Calp., is the change of the plu- 
perfect Contigerant to Contiglrunt, in V 79, and quite uncalled for the substitu- 
tion of the pluperf. Degustarat for Degustabat of MSS in the exquisite verses : 

uixdum bene florem 
Degustabat apis, tu cingebare coronis. 
Ill 91: 

Phyllida Mopsus habet : Lycidas habet ultima rerum. 

So MSS, except that ,/Vhas lycidax, with n written over x, possibly by the first 

hand. Schenkl strangely gives : 

Lycidan habet ultima rerum. 

Ill 5: 

lam dudum nullis dubitaui crura rubetis 
Scindere. 
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Heinsius' emendation nullus is too much like prose and ought not to have been 
adopted. 
IV 22: 

quae uos tam magna tulere 
Iurgiia? 

is right : ' what is this mighty quarrel that has hurried you both away ? ' I 

cannot think res for uos in any way likely. 
IV 152: 

Olim quae tereti decurrent carmina uersu 
Tunc, Meliboee, sonant, si quando montibus istis 
Dicar habere larem ! 

May not sona be right ? 
Nem. I 78 : 

Messem tristis hiemps, aestas tractabit oliuam. 

I suspect ructabit. 
118: 

Quis anni ter quinque hiemes et cura iuuentae. 

Possibly uirent et crura iuuenta. 

Robinson Ellis. 



Fragmenta Herculanensia. A Descriptive Catalogue of the Oxford Copies of 
the Herculanean Rolls ; Together with the Texts of Several Papyri, accom- 
panied by Facsimiles. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Walter 
Scott, M. A., Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. Oxford, At the Clar- 
endon Press. Large 8vo, pp. xii, 325 ; xli, A-H (iii-H being plates). 
Price, $6.50. 

Contains : (1) Introduction ; with brief account of the discovery, unrolling, 
and publishing of the rolls found at Herculaneum in 1752 ; of the spelling, 
lexicography (29 words not in Liddell and Scott), and authors quoted or 
referred to in the rolls. (2) Catalogue of the Oxford Facsimiles (lead-pencil 
drawings, made by, or under superintendence of, Rev. John Hayter, 1802-9, an< * 
others made or published since) ; with certain papyri, grouped together, which 
are known to form parts of the same work. Those of the Oxford facsimiles 
which belong to the groups thus appear twice. (3) A restored text of two 
rolls, of which the Naples facsimiles have been already published ; the Oxford 
facsimiles being reproduced to accompany the text wherever there seemed any 
possibility of recovering the sense. In the restored text conjectural criticism 
is frequently resorted to, based, however, on existing fragments, and proceeding 
scarcely farther than the restoration of lacunae, or the correction of clearly 
faulty copies. (4) The text of three of the best preserved rolls in the Oxford 
collection, not hitherto published in any form ; giving with each roll "a single 
page only of the Oxford facsimile, in order to show the characteristics of the 
handwriting. These texts are based on a collation of the Oxford facsimiles, 
the Naples facsimiles, and the originals. (5) The Oxford facsimiles of Philo- 
demus nepl davdrov, and the Carmen Latinum, from plates engraved at Palermo 
(1806-9), hitherto preserved in the Bodleian Library, and never before used. 



